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BE BRIEF! 
“T have n’t any time!” remarked an indi- 


vidual to a friend. 


99 


there is! 


“You have all the time 
rejoined that friend. 

The reply had a grain of meaning in it. In 
a sense, one man has as much time as another. 
All must go by the same almanac. Yet in an- 
other sense, one man has far less time — or 
shall we say leisure ?— than another, and in a 
different sense still, every man possesses just 
as much time as he ¢hinks he has, and no more. 

The modern author, then, must address him- 
self to people who either are f a hurry, or, 
which amounts to the same thing, who think 
they are; and speaking generally, the persons 
most desirable to reach with the products of 
his pen are precisely those people who have 
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least time to attend to them. The moral of all 
this expresses itself accordingly in two words: 
Be brief! 

We are accustomed to say to one another 
that “ Brevity is the soul of wit’’— and there- 
after mayhap go off and become as prolix as 
we can. This famous saw is hardly an accurate 
description of the “soul” or essence of wit or 
wisdom, since the notion of brevity does not 
supply the idea of the constituent heart of any- 
thing, but only refers to the limitations or 
abbreviations of the matter under considera- 
tion; but for popular use the adage is a com- 
mendable one. A due regard for brevity has 
laid the foundations of the success of many a 
writer. The literary bore finds no market, while 
he who gets there quick gets there often. In the 
literary world of the present day little oppor- 
tunity is afforded for the /ong man. News- 
paper space is too valuable, topics are too 
many, readers are too hurried and worried, and 
the outflow of books is too incessant, to permit 
of prolix discussions of even important themes. 

We might wish that the expression literary 
‘effusions’ had never been originated, since 
sO many writers appear to proceed on the 
principle that in order to succeed nothing is 
necessary but a steady outpouring of words, 
phrases, and tricks of speech, with here and 
there an emerging idealet struggling to lift 
itself above the furious flood of verbiage. It is 
true that brevity is a relative term, and that 
some subjects demand a longer treatment than 
do others. Some topics may be dismissed in a 
paragraph, while others properly take up many 
pages of areview. Brevity is, therefore, not a 
thing of yardsticks, inches, and “ems.” It is 
a method, more than a measure. It means the 
compression of thought into the compactest 
form possible consistent with clearness and 
symmetry of treatment. Some men are prolix 
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in a paragraph, while others are brief though 
they write a book. 

While now it is probable that the theoretical 
necessity for brevity is becoming apprehended 
by an increasingly large number of writers, it 
is safe to say that few realize how brief the 
average communication should be in order to 
pass muster in an editorial office. The man 
who can say his say in three or four hundred 
words, and who can make his short story 
shorter still, occupies a snug spot in the heart 
of many an editor. The terse, strenuous, clear- 
brained, earnest man who can make it short 
and sharp, compact and vet complete, apho- 


SECOND-HAND 


“Second-hand quotations” have more than 
once furnished a theme for some correspond- 
ent of THE WRITER, — it may surely be called 
a “timely topic,” for truly may it be said to 
the demon of misquotation: “Thou hast all 
seasons for thine own.” 

Second-hand quotations and misquotations 
are not invariably, but too often, one and the 
same. 

To “a reader’ —one really familiar with an 
author —acertain internal evidence sometimes 
decides a question. He may not be sure that 
his favorite poet wrote a certain passage, but 
he is sure that he did not write a certain other 
one. “Why?” “It doesn’t sound like 
him,” —“‘a woman’s reason,” some scoffer 
may say, but perhaps a fairly good one, for all 
that. 

As no author is more quoted than Shakes- 
peare, so it may be said no one is more mis- 
quoted. Age is popularly supposed to be 
reverend, worthy of reverence; but position 
and authority may also command reverence; 
Othello probably was of this opinion when he 


ristic and yet luminous, pointed and yet digni- 
fied or graceful in diction, is the writer who is 
wanted. 

Accordingly, young author, sharpen your 
wits as well as your pencil; cut off the begin- 
ning and cut off the end and cut down on the 
middle of your “effusion,” and give a long- 
suffering, yet (when it can be) appreciative 
and grateful, public an article that will stir it as 
with the quick blast of reveille, carry by storm 
the walls of its prejudices, or pierce to its 
heart like a shaft from Cupid’s bow. 

C. A. S. Dwight. 


Crostsr, N. J. 


QUOTATIONS. 


addressed the Venetian senators as “Most 
potent, grave, and reverend signors,” — not, 
“gray and reverend seniors,” as it has been 
quoted. 

An anecdote which was quite popular at one 
time (if one may judge from the frequency 
with which it was quoted) was of a gallant 
gentleman who introduced his wife “by say- 
ing, in the words of. Autolycus,” —“a poor 
thing, sir, but mine.own.” We have no ac- 
count of the domestic relations of Autolycus, 
but who that is familiar with the philosophic 
Touchstone can forget his words — ‘an ill- 
favored thing, sir, but mine own; a poor humor 
of mine, sir, to take that that no man else will.” 

A popular actress, writing by request in a 
Boston paper, concerning her own experiences, 
says: “I can, to use an apt, but perhaps inele- 
gant, expression, ‘speak by the card.’” 
Shade of Hamlet! 

It may not always be possible to verify every 
quotation, but one might expect better things 
of story-writers than an allusion to one of Lady 


Nairne’s well-known poems as “ Burns’s 
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beautiful song of the ‘Land o’ the Leal.’” 
We are told that a Scotch girl, being asked 
to sing a Scotch song, complied by sing- 
ing “County Guy.” Its only claim to being a 
Scotch song is that it was written by one of 
Scotland's famous poets. Itoccurs in “ Quen- 
tin Durward,” a story of which the scene is 
laid in France; it is sung by the French hero- 
ine, and there is not a Scotch word or phrase 
in it. 

It might have been well if a writer who rep- 
resented her hard-worked heroine as “ carry- 
ing the world on her shoulders, like Ajax,” 
had been more familiar with the classics, or 
even with Hawthorne’s “ Wonder-book.” Mil- 






The wonderful success of “Ben Hur,” 
“Quo Vadis,” “Becky Sharpe,” “The Only 
Way,” and ‘Sherlock Holmes” at the New 
York theatres last season, following so closely 
the phenomenal records made by “ The Little 
Minister,” “ The Christian,” ‘‘ Under the Red 
Robe,” and “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” has been 
almost unprecedented in theatrical history. It 
awoke in the minds of managers —and play- 
wrights also — recognition of the dramatic pos- 
sibilities and the pecuniary rewards which lie 
between the covers of our popular novels, so 
that every author, dramatist, and literary hack 
in the land suddenly feels it incumbent upon 
him, after having perused a treatise on 
“The Art of Playwriting,” to sit down at 
his desk and turn the popular novel into 
a thrilling melodrama or a_ side-splitting 
comedy. 

At first sight it looks easy. The dramatis 
persone, of course, will be made up of the 
most important characters of the book, es- 
pecially those that will appeal to an audi- 
ence. Then there is the dialogue of the play 
ready to hand in the book. This conversation 
may be taken out bodily and inserted in the 


THE DRAMATIZED NOVEL. 








ton might have been useful where he describes 
the mighty spirit that 
** stood 
With Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of the mightiest monarchies.”’ 

The style of Emerson has been character- 
ized as “aphoristic.” Still, it was hard that a 
much older author should have been robbed of 
a spray of his laurels by an essayist who tells 
us, “ Emerson says: ‘ Where there is no vision 
the people perish.’”” The quotation may be 
found by any reader who will take the trouble 
to read the eighteenth verse of the twenty-ninth 
chapter of Proverbs. 

Pamela McArthur Cole. 


East BripGEwaTErR, Mass. 


drama; that one requires a little condensing: 
and may be combined with still another con- 
versation to make up a scene. 

Now the dramatist begins to find that all is 
not fair sailing. Much that is essential to the 
plot, and that cannot be omitted if the story is 
to be properly understood, is contained in de- 
scriptive matter. How to work this into dia- 
logue without marring the accuracy of the text 
is a knotty problem. Instead of a moderate 
number of scenes, and a play of about two 
and a half hours in length, the author finds 
that his drama, when finished, contains a mul- 
titude of scenes —to reproduce some of which 
would tax even the wonderful art of the modern 
play factory—and which, if staged without 
change, would drag out so long that the play 
might not unfavorably be compared to a 
Chinese drama. 

The pruning process is the hardest part of 
the dramatist’s work. What to retain and 
what to reject is the problem that gives him 
many anxious moments. In all literary work, 
what not to say is fully as important as what 
must be said, and, in the drama, this is essen- 
tially the case. A book containing perhaps 
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eighty chapters has to be “ boiled down” into 
a play of about four acts. It is urged that the 
dramatizer should use only those scenes which 
lend themselves most naturally to his pen; 
but here again there is danger. The play- 
going public is critical. If the seams show, 
the critics score the dramatist unmercifully. 
Then the usual habitants of the theatre are 
not the only class to be catered to. Many per- 
sons who seldom attend “shows” turn out to 
see the presentation of a popular novel: 
Thousands of ministers have flocked to wit- 
ness a performance of “The Christian” or 
“ The Little Minister,” and, irrespective of de- 
nomination, have recommended these plays for 
the powerful moral influence which they exert. 
If the reading public’s conception of the hero 
and heroine does not coincide with that pre- 
sented on the stage, the dramatist is accused 
of lacking in perceptive qualities and of being 
untrue to his art. If the play does not faith- 
fully follow the book chapter by chapter, read- 
ers say that the play is a fraud, and that the 
managers are hoodwinking the public by mak- 
ing false pretenses! 

The dramatist is allowed a good deal of 
license. This is illustrated by the many ver- 
sions of “*Quo Vadis.” ‘Three of these — by 
Jeannette L. Gilder, Charles W. Chase, and 
Stanislaus Stange — have already been staged 
in New York. While necessarily all must be 
like in the main plot and development, the 
three dramatizers have diverged greatly from 
each other as regards arrangement of the 
scenes, the relative importance of the inci- 
dents, and the details of the stage business. 
To no two of them did the book appeal in pre- 
cisely the same way. 

Mr. Chase’s version was produced in New 
York for the first time August 11, 1900. He 
seems to have read Sienkiewicz’s masterpiece 
with an eye especially for melodramatic and 
humorous situations—and he found them! 
His version is a mixture of spectacular melo- 
drama, very broad farce comedy, and long ex- 
tracts from the Bible. These ingredients are 
put together in a way calculated to produce 
strong effects of contrast, but in most cases 
the contrast is more startling than artistic. 
Miss Gilder’s version was noted for its perfec- 





tion of literary style, but showed unfamiliarity 
with stage requirements and dramatic tech- 
nique. Mr. Stange, being an old hand at play- 
writing, produced a drama worthy of his past 
record and abounding in thrilling passages, 
startling situations, and spectacular triumphs. 
The principal objection to it was because of its 
decidedly serious tone and sermonizing. Un- 
der the direction of F. C. Whitney, however, 
it attained much more popularity than any of 
the other dramatic versions of the story. 

An instance of the license allowed in drama- 
tizing plays is found in the stage version of 
Hall Caine’s “The Christian,” with which 
Liebler & Co. have netted nearly a million 
dollars. In the novel John Storm dies; in the 
play he lives, and, presumably, marries Glory 
Quayle. There was also quite a difference be- 
tween the nature of the play presented in this 
country and in England. Here the role of 
Glory was elaborated to the prominence neces- 
sary for Miss Viola Allen’s position as a star, 
while in London a male tragedian secured the 
acting rights, and Glory was given a second- 
ary position, the young priest holding the cen- 
tral point of interest. 

A play depends much upon the comedy ele- 
ment it contains for its success. Heart inter- 
est is, of course, absolutely essential, but he 
who can move his audience both to tears and 
laughter binds it to him with bonds of steel. 
Some novels contain this comedy element 
ready for the dramatizer’s hand, as, for in- 
stance, ‘‘ David Harum.”’ Before W. H. Crane 
gets to the point of his drolleries, he is inter- 
rupted by the laughter of his audience, who, 
knowing their David so well, anticipate the 
words before they are spoken. Other books 
contain but little comedy, and it is necessary 
to emphasize that little to a great extent, even 
at times toa point bordering on burlesque. 

Dramatized novels will be staged at nearly 
all the New York theatres during the season of 
1g00-1901. Among the metropolitan attrac- 
tions already announced are : — 

Robert Hilliard in. “Van Bibber”; Mary 
Mannering in “Janice Meredith”; W. H, 
Crane in “ David Harum”; Nat Goodwin in 
“The Honorable Peter Stirling” ; Henry Mil- 
ler in “To Have and to Hold”; James K. 
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Hackett in “ The Pride of Jennico”; Henry E. 
Dixey in “The Adventures of Francois”; 
Wilton Lackey in “Jean Valjean,” dramatized 
from “Les Misérables”; Daniel Frohman’s 
stock company in “Red Pottage”; Marie Bur- 
roughs in “A Battle-scarred Hero”; Julia 
Marlowe in “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower”; Otis Skinner in ‘Prince Otto”; 
Henry Jewett in “ The Choir Invisible”; “Ca- 
leb West”; John Drew in “ Richard Carvel”: 
and Viola Allen in “ The Palace of the King.” 
Other novels which are undergoing the process 
of dramatization are ‘“ Unleavened Bread,” 
‘““A Gentleman of France,” “ Forest Lovers,” 
“Red Rock,” “Via Crucis,” “The Bath Com- 
edy,” “Darius Green,” ‘*Her Majesty,” and 
“The Mantle of Elijah.” 

‘* The Palace of the King” is unique in that 
the incidents related in Mr. Crawford's story 
occur within a period of two and a half hours 
and correspond exactly with the time consumed 
in presenting the play upon the stage. An- 
other odd fact is that the entire action of the 
novel occurs within the exact hours which are 
taken up in producing the dramatized version 
behind the footlights. 

How many of these offerings will bear the 
test of time is a difficult question to answer. 
Those which possess true merit will undoudt- 
edly win a fair measure of success; others will 
drop by the wayside, play the small towns on 
the strength of having come “ direct from the 
metropolis,” and then will be heard of no 
more. Darwin’s formula of “the survival of 
the fittest” holds good in the drama, as in all 
other walks of life. 

Apropos of this subject, William H. Crane’s 
remarks may prove of interest: 
ally,” 


‘** Occasion- 
said he, “we read of some successful 
novelist having, in what proves to be a rash 
hour, written a play. Asa writer of entertain- 
ing fiction, he is a success, and in his play we 
expect a great deal. We find, however, that 
his work is full of nothing but words. The 
public say it is too talky, and the critics add 
that it is devoid of action. This is not hard to 
understand. The art of the novelist is 


that of elaboration; that of the playwright, 
the successful play the 
a great 


condensation. In 


dialogue is concise, and 


deal 








is expressed with 
If the author of a novel which a writer de- 
sires to dramatize is still living, it is customary 


little show of words.” 


to get his consent to the dramatization. If the 
book has been copyrighted, the author or his 
assigns have the exclusive right of dramatizing 
the work. In many cases where the dramatiz- 
ing is done by some one other than the author, 
royalties are paid to both the writer of the 
novel and its dramatizer. Because the Polish 
author failed to copyright “ Quo Vadis ” in the 
United States, he has lost many thousands of 
dollars in royalties. There have been many 
translations of this work and dramatizations 
without number. Miss Gilder’s version was 
heralded “authorized.” She obtained permis- 
sion from the author and paid him royalties, 
but his was a moral, not a legal right, and it 
was at the cption of the dramatizer whether or 
not he should receive any of the box receipts 
of the play. 

If an author is dead, and the copyright does 
not state that all rights are reserved, any one 
may feel at liberty to dramatize the novel, and 
he will have done his duty fully if he gives 
credit on the program to the source whence he 
drew his inspiration. If the copyright has not 
expired, it would be well to write to the pub- 
lisher, asking his consent to dramatize the 
book. This will usually readily be given, for 
the successful dramatization of a book in- 
variably stimulates the sale of the original 
work. 

This wholesale dramatization of popular 
novels is to be deplored for the drama’s sake. 
It cannot but have a demoralizing tendency on 
our playwrights, and thus upon the future ofthe 
drama itself. The managers, however, with 
their fingers ever on the public pulse, have 
come to know its wants more fully than ever 
before. They claim that the public wants the 
dramatized novel, that the fame of the book 
itself will prohibit any risk of failure, and that 
it will swell the box-office receipts. 

When will our theatrical managers cease 
their chase of the almighty dollar, and begin 
to educate the theatre-going public, and _inci- 
dentally our playwrights as well ? 


Lawrence D. Fogg. 


Meripen, Conn. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

* : . 


J 


In his article on “ Our Schools for the Stage,’ 
in the November Century, Bronson Howard 
makes a point which is worth the careful atten- 
tion of story writers. Defining the art of act- 
ing, he lays stress on the fact that it does not 
consist in doing things on the stage as they are 
done in real life, but in seeming to do so. 
“The art of acting,” he says, “is the art 


of seeming to move, speak, and appear on the 
stage as the character assumed moves, speaks, 
and appears in real life, under the circum- 
stances indicated in the play. In that word 
‘seeming,’ he goes on, “lie nearly all the 
difficulties, the intricacies, the technicalities, of 
acting. The writer is assuming no special 
nor superior wisdom as an ‘expert’; for 
every actor, from the greatest of them down to 
the second-month student, knows that the 
definition we had first agreed on is inaccurate. 
Move, speak, and appear as the character 
does? Real life? One might as well say that 
a painter's art is to use gray stone to represent 
an old church in Rome, instead of mere pig-, 
ments mixed with oil. The painter appeals to 
the eye by artificial, not by natural, means. -So, 
the actor’s art is to make the people in an 
audience, some of them a hundred feet or 
more away, think that he is moving, speaking, 
and appearing like the character assumed; 
and, in nine cases out of ten, the only way to 
make them think this is to be not doing it; to 
be doing something else — something that you 
would never dream of unless you were taught 
it, or learned it from long and weary experi- 
ence without a teacher.” 


a ** 


As it is with acting, so it is in writing dia- 
logue in stories. Writers are sometimes told 
— THE WRITER has told them so—that they 
must make their characters talk as people talk 
in real life. Following Mr. Howard’s sugges- 
tion, it will be seen that they ought to be told 
that they must make their characters seem to 
talk as people talk in real life. Undoubtedly 
a shorthand report of actual conversation 
would look as much out of place in a novel as 
the stilted “impossible” speeches that inex- 
perienced writers are wont to put in the mouths 
of their characters. Artistic dialogue in writ- 
ing lies somewhere between these two ex- 
trem2s. The characters must not be made to 
talk exactly as they would in real life; but, on 
the other hand, they must not be made to talk 
in such a way that the reader will feel instinc- 
tively that the speeches are impossible. True 
art conceals processes and effects results. The 
writer who makes his people “talk like a 
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book”’ has failed. He has been successful if 
the reader does not think at all of how his 
characters converse, but only is interested in 
what they say. 


* 
* * 


The use of technical terms in musical criti- 
cism where plain language would be a great 
deal better is an affectation which is most 
offensive to cultivated readers. Witness, for 
instance, this fragment of an actual criticism in 
a musical review which is quoted in the Boston 
Transcript : — 

‘* The impromptu showed no indeciso in the tempo. It hada 
graviata and grazia which, poco a poco, introduced a motif full 
of anmuth. However, it soon became a scherzo, something 
suggesting a nocturne played with dolore and con dolcezza. 
The kappell-meister, foreseeing a possible drifting into a-bar- 
carolle, with the traditional diminuendo, recalling the decre- 
scendo of a jaeger-chor, signalled the finale of this fantasia. 
Then the whole orchestra burst into a fortissimo ensemble 
worthy of a maestro.” 

The correspondent who quotes the horrible 
example suggests the following as a possible 
interpretation : — 


““The extemporaneous production showed no wavering in 


the time. It had a majesty and grace which, by degrees, in- 
troduced a delicate theme — full of sweetness. However, it 
soon became a piece of sportive character, something suggest- 
ing a Spanish evening song, } layed with pathos and feeling. 
The musical director, foreseeing a possible drifting into a Ve- 
netian boat song, with the traditional decreasing of power of 
intonation — recalling the dying off of a hunting chorus — 
signaled the end of this musical fancy. Here the whole orches- 
tra burst into a loud general playing worthy of a master.’’ 
The origina! could have been written only 


by a man of insufferable conceit. 


* 
* & 


In line with the article on Brevity in this 
number of THE WRITER is the story told in 
the Saturday Evening Post of Rev. Dr. Hoyt, 
of Philadelphia. Dr. Hoyt preached a sermon 
one forenoon which was being discussed at 
dinner at his house by President Patton, of 
Princeton, and other eminent guests whom he 
was entertaining. Dr. Hoyt’s young son was 
sitting at the table, and President Patton, turn- 
ing to him, said: — 

“My boy, what did you think of your father’s 
sermon? I saw you listening intently to it.” 

All listened to hear what sort of a reply the 
lad would make. 

“TI guess it was very good,” said the boy; 


“but there were three mighty fine places 
where he could have stopped.” 


* 
* * 


A new serial by Mrs. Stephen Townsend 
will begin in the Ceztury in February. Mrs. 
Stephen Townsend, by the way, was once Mrs: 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. Her new literary 
signature will be Frances Hodgson Townsend. 


* 
* * 


The Chicago News is authority for the de- 
pressing statement that “The most notable 
volume of verse a year or two ago sold only to 
the extent of about a score of copies in 
Chicago, though it was favorably reviewed in 
every periodical published here.” And yet 
Chicago calls itself a literary centre! 


* * 
* 


Space writers should make a note of the 
beautiful long word “ disintellectualization,” 
which alone almost fills a line. It occurs in 
Jeremy Bentham’s “Abridged Petition for 
Justice ” (1829), p. 18, and is almost as good as 
that other lovely word, “disestablishmentar- 
ianism,” which was coined by William E. 
Gladstone. Both exceed “ disproportionable- 
ness,”’ which has been called the longest hon- 
est word in the English language. w. H. H. 
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QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] 


What is meant by the term “the higher 
criticism,” which is often used in theological 
discussions ? W.L. S. 


[ * The higher criticism” is welldefined in an 
article by M. L. Guild in the October number 
of the Universal Brotherhood Path. The 
writer says: “ The ‘ Higher Criticism’ may be 
briefly stated as being a critical, literary, and 
philological examination of the Old Testament, 
and thus far, more especially of the Pentateuch. 
The Bible, ‘the Book,’ as we have been accus- 
tomed to callit, we have all along known to be 
really a collection of books; though orthodox 
Christians rarely bear this in mind, and there 
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fore estimate them as of equal value. ‘ Higher 
Criticism,’ however, takes each book separ- 
ately, and by studying the literary style, the 
special use of words belonging to different 
periods, the peculiarities of idiom, etc., further 
dissects it into the various writings which time 
and men have collected under one caption. 
This study is based upon the fact that in the 
old days all literature was in manuscript form, 
and therefore rare and valuable, something to 
be handed down from father to son with great 
care, even aside from its religious value. The 
owners of a manuscript in studying it and in 
comparing it with other manuscripts would be 
likely to make comments, notes, additions, all 
of which they would carefully write upon the 
margin or in between the lines. When in 
course of time it became necessary to copy the 
manuscript, everything was copied together, 
so that in its new form the notes and additions 
ran along as part of the text. Sometimes the 
name of the book from which the addition had 
been made was given, and in this way we know 
of other and, at present, ‘lost’ books. Such 
were the ‘ Book of Jasher,’ the ‘Book of the 
Wars of the Lord,’ and the.‘ Book of Enoch.’ 
More often, though, the quotation was simply 
inserted and allowed to stand on its own 
merits. When in time it came to seem neces- 
sary to make a connected recital of the begin- 
ning and evolution of Humanity, the historian, 
as is frequently the case to this day, simply 
sat down with his various authorities piled 
about him and compiled from them what 
pleased him best, without, however, trying to 
make an organic whole. It is thus that we 
have contradictory accounts of the Creation, 
the Deluge, the Confusion of Tongues, vari- 
ous genealogies, etc.” — Ww. H. H. ] 


Which is right, “ His case is proven” or 
“ His case is proved”? L. B. 


[Richard Grant White says: “Proven, 
which is frequently used now by lawyers and 
journalists, should, perhaps, be ranked among 
words that are not words. Those who use it 
seem to think that it means something more, 
or other, than the word for which it is a mere 
Lowland Scotch and North of England provin- 
cialism. ‘Proved’ is the past participle of the 


verb ‘to prove,’ and should be used by all who 
wish to speak English.” And again: “‘ Prove’ 
is what the grammars call a regular verb; that 
is, it forms its tenses upon the prevailing 
system of English verbal conjugation, which 
makes the perfect tense in ‘ed.’ It is in this 
respect like ‘love,’ the example of regular 
verbal conjugation given in most grammars ; 
and we may as well say that Mary has ‘loven’ 
John as that John’s love for Mary was not 
‘proven.’ — Ww. H. H.] 


oe 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Constance Grosvenor Alexander, who has a 
poem, “In Paradise,” in the November A /¢/an- 
tic, was graduated from Radcliffe College in 
1893. Since then she has taught English in 
the Cambridge Latin school. Besides this 
poem in the AZ/antic, her published work com- 
prises “Poppies” in the Harvard Advocate, 
1893; “ Waste Pasture Land” in the Knight 
Errant, 1894; “ Waltz Time” in Afoods, 1895 ; 
“Last Sands” in the Mew England Maga- 
zine, October, 1898; “ Bayou Blossom” in the 
Century, October, 1899; and “To B. G. G.’s 
Border in the House of Life,” Radcliffe Maga- 
zine, December, 1899. 


J. L. Harbour, whose story, “ An Angel Una- 
wares,” appears in St. Nicholas for Novem- 
ber, has been in the editorial department of 
the Youth's Companion for the past fifteen 
years. Before that time his home was in the 
West —in lowa and Colorado. He has been 
acontributor to Wide Awake, Harper's 
Young People, St. Nicholas, Harper's Bazar, 
THE WRITER, and to about every humorous 
periodical in America, although his humorous 
work has not often appeared over his own 
name. He has written some for Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, and much of his work 
has appeared in the “ Drawer” of Harfer’s 
Magazine. He has had about six hundred 
short stories published in different Amer- 
ican periodicals since he first began to write, 
twenty years ago. His first story appeared 
in the Youth's Companion, and the next in the 
Detroit Free Press. \n recent years Mr. Har- 
bour’s short stories have appeared almost 
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exclusively in the Companion, and he does not 
do much story writing now for any other 
paper. The Companion has printed more than 
two hundred short stories that he has written 
—a distinction of which any writer would 
have reason to feel proud. 


George Kibbe Turner, whose story, “A 
Temperance Campaign,” is printed in the 
November McClure’s, has been writing short 
stories since 1896, when his “ Man from Soli- 
taria”’ was published in the Black Cat. He 
has written several stories for A/cClure’s, 
some of which are not yet published. He has 
also appeared in the Atlantic Monthly and in 
the Chap Book. He was born in Quincy, IIl., 
in 1869, and since his graduation from Wil- 
liams College in 1890 has been on the staff of 
the Springfield Republican, having been for 
the past four years its city editor. 





a 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Byron. — Byron wrote with a running pen, 


and did not like to recast what had once been 
written. In one of his letters to Murray he 
says: “I told you before that I can never 
recast anything. I am like the tiger. If I 
miss my first spring, 1 go grumbling back to 
my jungle again.” He wrote “The Bride of 
Abydos” in four days, “The Corsair” in ten, 
and the story of the marvelous way in which 
he reeled off the cantos of “Don Juan” is al- 
most incredible. —/. WV. C , in Chicago Fournal. 


Churchill.— ‘As a boy, I was not fond of 
books. Perhaps that was because my uncle, 
with whom I lived after the death of my par- 
ents, possessed a large library. When you 
have a few books only, you read; many books, 
when within the reach of your arm, do not 
always create a taste for literature; at least, 
this was so in my case. After my graduation 
at Annapolis, in 1894, I accepted a position on 
the Army and Navy Fournal. During the 
five months that I remained with that publica- 
tion I made my first attempt at fiction. It was 
a short story,— about twelve thousand words 
in length,-- which I called ‘ Keegan's Elope- 
ment. “T umitted to the Century Mag- 


azine, and, aiter a very anxious and trying 
four weeks, received a note of acceptance. 

“T shall never forget those four weeks. I 
spent most of my leisure moments in pacing up 
and down and across Union square, looking 
up at the Century office windows, anxiously 
wondering whether or not my story would be 
accepted. The seventy-five dollars which | 
received for the story encouraged me to write 
two more short stories. These were rejected. 
I realized, after they were returned, that they 
were so bad that it would be of no use to send 
them out the second time. My next effort in 
the way of fiction was called ‘ By Order of the 
Admiral,’ and was accepted by the Century 
people. ° 

“Tt was quite three years before my story 
was used,and I had almost concluded that 
their only reason for busing it was to rid the 
world of so much bad literature—a case of 
public-spirited philanthropy.” — Success for No- 
vember. 

Clemens. — “ Mark Twain” returned home 
last night after an absence of five years. To 
an interviewer he said: ‘I wrote myself out in 
the line of anecdotes and humorous sketches 
in my last book. I ran short even in that, and 
could hardly find material enough to fill it. 
I am now falling back upon fiction.” 

“Shall you have an American story?” 

“You see, I write the story and then fill in 
the place, like blanks ina railway form. The 
places don’t count so much. The story is the 
thing. I shall very probably write a story with 
the scene laid in this country, or I shall place 
the scene of one of my present uncompleted 
stories here. This can be done rather hand- 
ily, after the whole story is written. But I 
am not going to publish another book for at 
least a year.” 

Mr. Clemens says that he has made his 
plans for a year. “I shall spend the winter 
in New York,” said he, “making my home 
at the Earlington Hotel. I shall spend the 
time very quietly, doing nothing but reading, 
and writing a little on my books, and doing 
some little work for the magazines. In the 
spring I shall return to Hartford, Conn., 
where Mrs. Clemens, my daughters, and myself 
will settle down for some home life, after nine 
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years of wandering up and down on the earth.” 
— New York Evening Telegram. 


Crockett.—In a little illustrated volume, 
privately printed, S. R. Crockett has set forth 
the manner in which he obtains the romancer’s 
local color. His early beginnings were made 
with pen and pencil sketches as he tramped 
over the hills and dales of his native country, 
and among several reproductions there ap- 
pears the fountain-pen dot-and-dash drawing 
which served while writing to recall the grim 
Murder Hole in “ The Raiders.” This method 
he found cumbrous, and a camera is now his 
constant companion. He likes to have in the 
preparation of a novel at least three years of 
prolonged residence and extensive walking 
tours, living with the people in cottage and 
farmhouse, resthouse and roadside inn before 
he even begins to draw up chapter headings. 
And this, he says, “is just as necessary upon 
ground with every foot of which I have been 
familiar from youth as upon the tawny hills of 
Spain or among the Baltic marshes.” — Buffalo 
Express. 


Hearn. — Lafcadio Hearn, whose new book, 
“ Shadowings,” is just out, lives a quiet life in 
the land of his choice, Japan, with a Japanese 
wife, and continues a rather severe pursuit of 
writing. He is now almost blind, and he writes 
in such a microscopic hand that few people are 
able to make out his manuscripts. He never 
sends out a story until he has written it over 
several times, and he does all his copying ina 
very slaw, painful way, because of his failing 
eyesight. — Cincinnati Commercial Triduue. 


Ibsen.— Upon Ibsen’s writing table there 
always stands a small tray containing a num- 
ber of grotesque figures—a wooden bear, a 
tiny devil, two or three cats ( one of them play- 
ing a fiddle), and some rabbits. Ibsen has said: 
“I never write a single line of any of my dra- 
mas without having that tray and its occupants 
before me on my table. I could not write with- 
out them. But why I use them is my own 
secret.” — Baltimore Herald. 


Jerome. — Mr. Jerome’s method of work is 
not uninteresting. He writes shorthand, a 
relic of reporting days and an earlier experi- 
ence of a city clerkship. He usually dictates 


his humorous work, but there is nothing 
spontaneous about it, for he has with him a 
sheaf of shorthand notes from which he reads, 
altering a sentence or so as he dictates it. — 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Sienkiewicz. — It may be interesting to know 
something about Sienkiewicz’s method of mak- 
ing a book. First of all, he works out a de- 
tailed plan and writes it down carefully. When 
he has thought out his scheme satisfactorily, he 
systematically divides his working time into 
weeks, aiming to accomplish a certain amount 
of work each week. He never rewrites his 
copy, the original manuscript going to the 
printer just as he first sets it down. The 
author shuts himself up completely from the 
outside world during his working hours, which 
are from 8 o'clock in the morning until 1 o'clock 
in the afternoon, and a couple of hours after 
the mid-day meal. He never writes after 
dinner, in the evening, and he has so arranged 
his work and time that he needs no assistance 
from secretary, amanuensis, or copyist. — Ban- 
gor Commercial. 


Warner.— The late C. D. Warner's “ My 
Summer in a Garden” had been refused by 
two Boston publishers. When one ¢vening 
the author met H. W. Beecher at the house of 
Harriet Stowe, near whom he lived in Hartford, 
Mrs. Stowe spoke so well of the book that Mr. 
Beecher asked to see it, and, having read the 
manuscript, exerted his influence and had it 
published.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Wharton. — Mrs. Edith Wharton, the novel- 
ist, writes in the morning of six days a week, 
and produces only about five hundred words at 
a sitting.— Los Angeles Times. 


> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


How to Write for the Magazines.—A 
greenhorn might suppose that it would be pos- 
sible to find out how and what to write for the 
magazines by constantly and carefully reading 
them; but many a person has read them half a 
life-time without being able to draw a yearly 
income from any of them. “Give them what 
they want,” it is said. Well, the best ones 
print a choice variety of things. The most of 
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them seem to want good stories, interesting 
sketches of adventures in unknown parts, 
studies in life, in character, or in affairs, 
minutes of travel, essays (short), poems 
(brief), and what used to be called “fugitive 
pieces.” If you are a very distinguished in- 
dividual, a vivid tale of your experiences has 
a fair show for print. If you have known 
notable people and have something new to tell 
about them and can write well, any competent 
editor of a magazine will weigh your manu- 
script twice before he rejects it. If you have 
an original account of any genuine and solid 
scientific novelty, it is likely to be marketable 
if offered to the right magazine. Very clever 
dialogues, if full of humor, without being 
funny, are sometimes salable. Deep thought 
may find a purchaser if the thinker is in- 
capable of discouragement. Striking papers 
about natural or mechanical forces or 
phenomena and about wonderful unpatented 
inventions are occasionally bought by maga- 
zines. As to politics and public policies, one 
is upon dangerous ground unless he has a 
name to conjure with.—/ohn Swinton,in the 
New York Times Saturday Review. 


Printing Without Type.— There seems to 
be a likelihood that before long movable types 
for printing will be done away with altogether, 
and their function, hitherto regarded as indis- 
pensable in the art, performed by ingenious 
photographic processes. The books of the 
near future, it is predicted, will be made by 
photography, and it is not improbable that even 
newspapers will be issued by methods in which 
the camera and dry-plate will take the place of 
the font of metal letters and the stereotype 
from a paper matrix. The prediction is based 
upon recently patented inventions of a practi- 
cal character. The originator of the idea pro- 
poses to apply to the reproduction of letter- 
press a process not very different from that 
already used in the mechanical multiplication 
of pictures. — Saturday Evening Post. 

Writing a Novel.— Reflect but a moment 
upon all the divers and numerous qualities 
which are of necessity existent in the creator of 
a fine novel before it can be produced; not only 
imagination but wit, not only wit but scholar- 
ship, not only scholarship but fancy, not only 


fancy but discrimination, observation, knowl- 
edge of the passions, sympathy with the most 
opposite temperaments, the power to call up 
character from the void, as the sculptor creates 
figures from the clay, and, for amalgamating, 
condensing and vivifying all these talents, the 
mastery of an exquisite subtlety, force, and elo- 
quence in language. All these various gifts 
must be united in one writer before a fine 
novel can be produced. — “ Oxida's” Critical 
Studies. 


Magazines vs. Newspapers.— As a rule, 
the magazines pay higher prices for literary 
work than the daily press,. but the field is 
much more limited in the former; in other 
words, a magazine does not require one-tenth 
of the material that in a given time regularly 
finds place in a first-class daily paper. A foot- 
hold once secured on a daily paper is, there- 
fore, more likely to be remunerative to a writer 
of average ability, who can produce readable 
articles of timely interest, than if he writes 
exclusively for the magazines. content to have 
an article occasionally accepted. Nearly all 
the magazines receive fifty times as much 
material as they require; consequently. while a 
dozen articles may be accepted each month, 
there are perhaps six hundred that must be 
declined. for lack of space, or because they are 
unsuitable. The prices paid by the magazines 
vary according to the reputation of the author 
or the merit of the production. A contribu- 
tion from a writer of established reputation, 
although it may possess little literary merit, 
often commands from $100 to $500, while $20 
or $30 may be considered ample remuneration 
for a far more interesting contribution of 
about the same length from a writer compara- 
tively unknown. — Mew York Weekly. 


The Evolution of Religious Journalism. — 
The average religious weekly of the old school 
has had its day, and has, we believe, almost 
ceased to be either useful or influential. No 
one need wonder at this state of things. This 
is an age of advancement and progress, and 
the old school religious weekly is not by any 
means the only relic to be seen in evidence. 
The religious weekly must move on with the 
procession or be left behind. So evident has 
this become to the most intelligent of our con- 
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temporaries that already some of them have, as 
one of them observes, “frankly ceased to be 
‘ religious,’ and are seeking success in the secu- 
lar field, with or without change of name.” 

While the Christian Work fully realizes the 
great change that has thus come over religious 
journalism, it not only accepts it as inevitable 
and necessary, but it gladly hails this forward 
movement as a healthful sign of the progres- 
sive spirit of the age. This journal has always 
had the reputation of being up-to-date, wide- 
awake, and fully abreast of the times. It be- 
lieves it has deserved this reputation, and it 
now seeks further to enlarge its usefulness and 
influence by giving still more space and atten- 
tion to the most important news of the day, 
both religious and secular. With this view, 
it lately inaugurated ‘Special Illustrated 
Monthly Numbers,” and this enlargement will 
hereafter continue to be a regular feature of 
this paper. The Christian Work fully be- 
lieves in the evolution of religious journalism 
as affected by modern and changed conditions, 
and it expects to continue to meet these 
changed conditions in the future exactly as it 
has done in the past — not by ignoring them 
and standing still, but by accepting and wel- 
coming them as forerunners of an improved 
and progressive age. —Christian Work. 


Character-drawing vs. Incident. — Speak. 
ing in enthusiastic praise of a novel which is 
shortly to appear in the magazine he conducts, 
a well-known editor said, “and the chief merit 
of it is that it contains no philosophy, not a 
word of description, not a single reflection. 
It is simply a collection of thrilling incidents 
crowded one on top of the other in breathless 
succession. Evidently the author intends to 
turn it into a play as soon as it shall have made 
its mark with the public!” 

Now, is not this a sign of the times less to 
be lauded than to be deplored? While the 
stringing together of thrilling incidents always 
‘has been the accepted occupation of the dime- 
novel maker and the patent of the shilling- 
shocker, is it, after all, the standard to hold up 
to young writers with honest aspirations to 
literary fame? “No philosophy; not a word'of 
description ; not a single reflection — simply a 
collection of thrilling incidents treading on each 
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other’s toes in breathless haste!” Shades of 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Cervantes, Scott, et 
al.! Are the reflections of a cultivated mind, 
the descriptions of a keen observer of life, the 
philosophy of a seer of human nature faults to 
be excised, like a school-girl’s adjectives! 
True, the mere crowding of thrilling incidents 
requires gifts of a distinct order; to marshal 
them into a romance that hangs well together 
demands both inventive skill and the story- 
teller’s gift— but these alone do not make 
literature! 

Assume that the author’s object in putting 
forth the tale is frankly to pave the way along 
the road to popular favor for a paying play, 
even this end is not best subserved by the 
mere narration of incidents. The foundation 
of all drama is the play of character on char- 
acter. The prime requisites for a stageworthy 
story are character-drawing, atmosphere, anda 
solid underlying philosophy. Incidents woven 
together with an art purely mechanical will 
never make a play. Many novels written with 
no thought of stage profits or stage fame have 
nevertheless lent themselves admirably to 
dramatization because of their character-draw- 
ing, atmosphere, knowledge of human nature, 
and essential philosophy, no less than because 
of picturesque and dramatic incident. In a 
word, they are written on the honest lines of 
literary fiction as exemplified in the romancer’s 
art. The dramatists who made plays from 
these tales had tasks before them far harder 
than have those who prepare for the stage the 
fiction that now obtains, consisting of thrilling 
incidents strung together into a sort of fic- 
tional racing-machine, warranted to run a 
whole season as both novel and vlay. — Boston 
Transcript. 


Women as Dramatists. — Alice Ives, the 
author of * The Village Postmaster,” in an arti- 
cle in a late number ot Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly says: “Is playwriting a good field 
forwomen? Yes, just as good as it is for men, 
if they are willing, after the play is written, to 
work about ten times as hard as a man to get it 
accepted. There will be masculine de murs at 
this statement, but the woman who has been 
through the mill with her eyes open will agree 
with m+.” Here are some of the reasons: “ The 
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managerial field is entirely monopolized by 
men. All the capital at present in use for pro- 
ducing plays is controlled by men. Most man- 
agers have more confidence in a play written 
by a man than in one by a woman. Why? 
Because up to the last ten years you could 
count on your fingers of one hand all the suc- 
cessful women dramatists who ever lived. 
The female playwriter, compared to the male, 
was about one in ten thousand. Pioneers in 
any field always have arough time. Playwrit- 
ing is comparatively a new art for women. Her 
successes in this line having been so infrequent 
is one reason why the manager has hesitated 
even to read the manuscript. 
changed. 


But times have 
To-day some of the greatest ‘ win- 
ners’ on the boards were written by women. 
Not so very long ago, in New York, three plays 
written by men were failures, and were with- 
drawn to make way for three plays written by 
women, all of which were successful. Yet the 
old prejudice has not entirely departed. The 
man stil] has the better business opportunity 
with his fellow man.” 


Writing Modern Children’s Stories. — ‘| 
am glad from the bottom of my heart that I got 
over being a child before the modern theory of 
education set in,” said a young man who writes. 

“1 was asked recently by a publishing house 
to write a little book of tales for very small 
children. Remembering the stories | liked 
when I| was a child, I set to work, and in a 
short space of time submitted my first story. 
Ithad the inevitable Prince Charming in it. In 
less than a week my manuscript was returned. 

“*We like your story very much,’ the pub- 
lishers wrote, ‘and with a trifling alteration we 
shall be able to use it. We do not wish to pub- 
lish any children’s stories that have a love in- 
terest in them.’ 

“ Well, I killed off the Prince Charming and 
put in a wicked stepmother. The publishers 
promptly told me they could not publish any 
stories that portrayed cruelty in any form. 
They especially object to cruel stepmothers as 
tending to give children who might have step- 
mothers of one kind or another false and un- 
just ideas. 

“T murdered the cruel stepmother and 
trimmed the story to fita giant. The publish- 








ers politely objected. They could publish 
nothing that might awaken a spirit of murder- 
ousness in their little. readers — I’d had the 
hero kill the giant — and they didn’t like giants, 
anyway, because they frighten children, and 
modern educators disapprove. Well, in my 
last resort, | changed the tale so that it hinged 
on the devotion of a boy to his sick mother. 
They sent me word by return post that ad- 
vanced thinkers in the kindergarten line would 
not permit the use of books in which i!lness 
was mentioned in any shape or form. ‘We 
want to present to our little readers only the 
beautiful and improving truths of life.’ 

“IT gave upthen. I thank goodness I hada 
chance to read a few old-time children’s stories 
before the reign of the ‘beautiful and the im- 
proving’ set in.” — Philadelphia Press. 


“Get,” “‘ Got,” and “* Gotten.” — A Harvard 
professor, after telling his class in composition 
never to use “ gotten,”’ added that most persons 
should use “get” and “got” about one-tenth 
as much as they do. Is he not right? 

* Get’ means to acquire, to gain, or to pro- 
cure. It is used correctly in such sentences as 
‘** Get understanding,” “ Please get my book,” 
“| have got it for you from the shelf,” “ He is 
getting what you want,” and also in the idioms 
—to get at, to get away, to get down, to get 
home, to get near, to get off or on, to gettoa 
place, to get the start, and to get up. 

If we restricted ourselves to these uses of 
“yet,” we could not be criticised, but we are 
likely not to do so, especially when we use 
“got” with some form of “have.” Two mis- 
takes —‘“‘ have got” instead of “have,” and 
“have got” instead of “ must ’ — are the most 
common. 

“Get” does not mean to pessess. Of course, 
we generally possess what we gain or procure, 
but we do not necessarily do so, and “ get” 
expresses the act of acquiring, not the act of 
possessing, which may follow. “Have” is the 
verb which should denote possession, but how 
many times every day do we hear “I have 
got” used to express possession. Some one 
gives us anew book. There is no effort of ac- 
quiring on our part, but we say, “I have got a 
new book,” when “I have a new book” would 
be correct, as well as simpler and more elegant. 
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This applies, of course, to the other persons 
and numbers. Nine times out of ten when we 
hear “ He has got,” “* They have got,” “ Have 
you got?” the correct expression would be 
“He has,” “They have,” “Have you.” — 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


The Shorter Sentence. — A good illustration 
of the decline of sentence length is afforded 
by the following figures, which give the average 
words per sentence for 500 periods : — 
Fabyan . 

Spencer 
Hooker 
Macaulay . 
Emerson 


68.28 
49-78 
41.40 
22.45 
; bute 20.58 
Every form of present day literature ex- 
emplifies this concentrative tendency. The 
growth of the short story has been marked by 
the decay of the long novel. In the last 
century, and in the first portion of this, novels 
of one volume were acceptable; but publishers 
preferred those of two and three; nor were 
they adverse to one of four, while five and six 
volume novels were not at alluncommon. The 
average novel of to-day contains from 40,000 
to 70,000 words. What publisher would 
dream of even reading a manuscript of the 
cyclopean proportions of “Les Misérables”? 
Poe always contended that the tale should be 
such that it could be read at one sitting. 
“The King’s Jackal,” recently brought out by 
Richard Harding Davis, contains about 27,000 
words, while Mr. Kipling seems to have set 
the form for a novel of forty to fifty pages. — 
Fack London, in the Bookman. 

> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ The publishers of Tuk Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 





A Yankee CorresPpONDENT IN SouTH AFRICA. 
Ralph. Century (38 c.) for November. 

Danret Wesster.—I. Thirty Years of Preparation. II1- 
lustrated. John Bach McMaster. Century (38 c.) for No- 
vember. , 

Our ScuHoots For THE Stace. Illustrated. 
Howard. Century (38 c. ) for November. 


Julian 


Bronson 


Newspaper Stortes. Theodore Bruce Thompson. /nter- 
national (13 c.) for November. 

Herogs anp Heroines.—II. Illustrated. Robert Grant. 
Woman's Home Companion (13. for November. 

How “Ramona” Was Written. Contributors’ Club, 
Atlantic ( 38 c.) for November. 

READING FoR Boys AnD GIRLs. 
Atlantic ( 38 c.) for November. 

Tue Gentce Reaper. S. M. Crothers. Atlantic (38 c. ) 
for November. 

Tue Passinc or A Port ( Fiction ). 
Lippincott’s( 28 c. ) for November. 

In THE Footprints oF Bryant. 
Lippincott’s (28 c. ) for November. 

Tue Beat Tuat Faitep ( Newspaper story ). 
Payson Terhune. Lippincott’s (28 c.) for November. 

New York anv Its Histortans.—I. Mrs. Schuyler van 
Rensselaer North American Review (53. ) for November. 

Cuaucer. John W. Hales. 
(53 c. ) for November. 

Tue Future Lirerary Centre oF THE ENGLISH Lan- 
GUAGE. Brander Matthews. Bookman (23 c.) for Novem- 
ber. 

A Litre Gosstp ( Reminiscences of authors). 
Harding Davis. Scribner's (28 c.) for November. 

James Martineau. John White Chadwick. 
(23 c.) for November. 

Mitton: A Criticat Stupy. 
(23 c. ) for November. 

Tue Hatt or Fame—with pictures of the twenty-nine 
successful candidates. Chancellor Henry Mitchell Mac- 
Cracken. American Review of Reviews (28 c.) for Novem- 
ber. 

MONTAIGNE AND Essay WRITING IN FRANCE. 
M. Warren. Chautauguan (23 c.) for November. 

Tue Home Lire or Epcar Attan Por. Louise Fiske 
Bryson Book World (13. ) for November. 

Tue JourRNALismM of New York. Illustrated. 
Davis. Munsey's (13 c.) for November, 

Joun BurrouGns at “ SLapsipes.”’ 
Gladden. Ouxtlook ( 13 c. ) for October 6. 


Everett T. Tomlinson. 


Clinton Scollard. 
Theodore F. Wolfe. 


Albert 


North American Review 


Rebecca 
Critic 


Walter Raleigh. Critic 


Frederick 


Hartley 


Illustrated. George 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Miss Mary E. Wilkins will soon be married 
to Dr. Charles Freeman of Metuchen, N. J. 


Bret Harte is to spend the coming winter in 
Italy, and has rented for that purpose a villa 
near Naples. 


Henry Norman, Winston Churchill, and Gil- 
bert Parker have been elected members of 
parliament. 


Henry James denies the report that he in- 
tends to leave England and establish his 
permanent residence in the United States. 

Robert Buchanan, the novelist, has had a 
stroke of paralysis, accompanied with com- 
plete loss of speech. His condition is critical. 
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Though Joel Chandler Harris has left the 
Atlanta Constitution, his family is still rep- 
resented on the staff, his son Evelyn being 


city editor, and his son Julian managing 
editor. 


Rev. J. C. Brooks, brother of the late Bishop 
Brooks, is at work upon a collection of the 
bishop's letters. 


Dr. Stodart Walker has in preparation “ The 
Day-Book of John Stuart Blackie,” which will 
be published in the early spring. Dr. Walker 
is the nephew and literary executor of the late 
professor. 


But one book-manuscript was completely de- 
stroyed in the great Lippincott fire of last 
winter. This was the hand-written manuscript 
of Baroness von Hutten’s new novel, “ Marr’d 
in Making.” The author cabled that she had 
not a word of copy—but she rewrote the book. 


A man who gives the first reading to all the 
manuscripts sent to a large periodical says that 
there is more poetry submitted to him than 
anything else; that it is harder to get good 
poetry than any other kind of material; and 
that there is much less of it used. He says 
that it the writer is so unfortunate or careless 
as to make one slight grammatical error in the 
first paragraph, his fate is settled so far as that 
periodical is concerned. The Reader goes no 
further, and the manuscript is returned. 


G. Hedeler, Leipzig, will soon publish the 
second part of his “ List of Private Libraries,” 
noting more than 600 important private collec- 
tions in the United Kingdom, and including a 
supplement to Part I., devoted to the United 
States and Canada. Owners of important 
libraries not already catalogued are invited 
to communicate with Mr. Hedeler. By doing 
so they will not incur any expense or obliga- 
tion. 

Twenty years have been spent—and also 
$200,000 — in compiling and printing the British 
Museum Authors’ Catalogue. It is contained 
in four hundred volumes and seventy supple- 
ments and is complete up to the end of 1899. 
Having ended this work, the staff which has 
been engaged upon it is beginning the compila- 
tion of a subject index. This will occupy fully 
ten years. 
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For the serial rights of his new book—which 
is comparatively short, being only some 60,000 
words—Rudyard Kipling receives £25,000. 
This is probably the largest amount ever paid 


to an English author for a story of similar 
length. 


An Index to the twenty-eight volumes of S¢. 
Nicholas will soon be published by the Hel- 
man-Taylor Company, Cleveland. It has been 
prepared by the staff of the “Cumulative In- 
dex,” and will be a dictionary catalogue. 

The World's Work, the new magazine issued 
by Doubleday, Page, & Co., under the editorship 
of Walter H. Page, makes its first appearance 
with the number for November. 


Forbes & Co., Boston, publish this month the 
first number of a magazine entitled Good Cheer 


—a Magazine for Cheerful Thinkers. \t is 
edited by Njxon Waterman. 


The Cambridge Encyclopedia (New York) 
is a monthly publication edited by Alex Del 
Mar, and preseating in concise form able dis- 
cussions of current topics. 


The first number of the American Fournal 
of Nursing has made its appearance in Phila- 
delphia. It is published for the Associated 
Alumnae of Trained Nurses. of the United 
States. The editor is Miss S. F. Palmer, of 
the Rochester City Hospital, and she has an 
efficient staff of assistants. 


Doubleday, Page, & Co. have obtained con- 
trol of Everybody's Magazine. The magazine 
was started by John Wanamaker, whose cap- 
ital is still behind it. 


Popular Science News (New York) has 
changed its name to Popular Science. 


Good Housekeeping ( Springfield, Mass.) for 
November has half as many pages again as the 
preceding number. Its new publishers are 
the Phelps Publishing Company. 


The Universal Brotherhood Path, beginning 
with the November number, will be published 
from the International Headquarters of the 
Universal Brotherhood Organization and The- 
osophical Society at San Diego. Editorial 
communications should be addressed to 
Katherine Tingley, Point Loma, San Diego, 
Calif. 
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The “ Easy Chair” department of Harper's 
Magazine is to be revived, with Mr. Howells as 
incumbent. At the same time will be restored 
the “ Editor’s Study,” to be conducted by Henry 
Mills Alden. In addition to his “ Easy Chair” 
duties, Mr. Howells will become a literary ad- 
viser to the firm of Harper & Brothers, and 
will also contribute a monthly article on con- 
temporary literary affairs to the North Amer- 
ican Review. 

East and West (New York ) has suspended 
publication, after running a year. Its editors 
and publishers were William Aspenwall Brad- 
ley and George Sidney Hellman. 


With the November number, the Ledger 
Monthly (New York) enters the field of the 
dollar magazines. 


Mrs. Frank Leslie no longer controls the 
editorial and financial policy of Frank Les/ie’s 
Popular Monthly. 


How to Grow Flowers (Springfield, Ohio ) 
has changed its name to Home and Flowers, 
and its price to one dollar a year. 


In “ Topics of the Time” in the November 
Century announcement is made of the winners 
of the Century prizes for the best story and 
essay by American college graduates of not 
more than one year’s standing. The poetry 
prize is not awarded this year, no contribution 
having reached the standard. The prize essay, 
entitled “ Tolstoi’s Moral Theory of Art,” is by 
John Albert Macy, Cambridge, Mass., of Har- 
vard University. The. prize story, entitled 
“An Old-World Wooing,” is by Miss Adeline 
Miriam Jenny, Huron, S. D., of the University 
of Wisconsin. The prize offer is renewed for 
the coming year. 


The Mew York Herald will pay $200 apiece 
for the best five historical novelettes of about 
5,000 words each whose scenes shall be laid 
respectively in the following localities: Jumel 
Mansion, McGown’s Pass, Fraunce’s Tavern, 
Trinity Church, Hamilton Grange. The stories 
must introduce characters of actual history, 
but these need not figure either as hero or 
heroine. The plot must be in some way con- 
nected with historical episodes which have 
made these localities famous. The competi- 
tion will close January 1. 


Sir William Lyne has offered a prize of £ 500 
for the best ode in commemoration of the new 
Commonwealth of Australia. 


The St. Nicholas League, made up of read- 
ers of St. Nicholas, awards each month gold 
and silver badges for the best poems, stories 
drawings, photographs, puzzles, and _puzzle- 
answers submitted by members. A special cash 
prize of five dollars is offered to any member 
who wins first place twice in any competition. 


The promptness of the editor of the A mer- 
ican Review of Reviews is shown by the fact 
that the November number contains sketches 
of the careers of John Sherman and Charles 
Dudley Warner, accompanied by portraits. 


Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, in the paper 
headed “A Little Gossip,” in Scribner's for 
November, gives some new and entertaining 
glimpses of Hawthorne, Emerson, Miss Alcott, 
and other writers whom she met in her youth, 


More than ninety-five million copies —to be 
exact, 95,237,523 — of the Ladies’ Home Four- 
nal have been issued since the magazine was 
first printed, seventeen years ago. 


The story, “The Beat that Failed,” in Zzp- 
pincott’s for November is by Albert Payson 
Terhune, who, by the way, is a son of “ Marion 
Harland.” It is a newspaper story, beginning 
just at the hour of going to press, and the 
incident related is most exciting and realistic. 


The heroine of modern life and fiction is 
contrasted with the heroine of the century’s 
beginning by Robert Grant in the November 
Woman's Home Companion (Springfield, 
Ohio ). 

The Magazine number of the Outlook for 
November has the first installment of an Auto- 
biography by Booker T. Washington, with por- 
trait and many other illustrations, and another 
installment of Hamilton Wright Mabie’s “ Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,” dealing with the later 
tragedies. 

Rowland E. Robinson died at Ferrisburg, 
Vt., October 15, aged sixty-seven. 

Charles Dudley Warner died at Hartford 
October 20, aged seventy-one. 

Rrofessor Max Miiller died at 
October 28, aged seventy-seven. 


Oxford 





